THE MAN I KNEW

heavily round about Verdun, and a French colonial divi-
sion, which had fought well on previous occasions, had not
stood up to the shelling and had retreated, laying bare the
flanks of the neighbouring divisions and this had caused the
big falling back of the French with heavy losses while the
German losses were almost negligible.

Meanwhile the relief of the French Tenth Army was pro-
gressing and Douglas, on hearing that the front line was in
a bad state of repair, thought it best to decide where the
surest line of defence was and strengthen that, holding if
necessary what had been the French front line by a series
of outposts only* He did not consider it was advisable to
waste lives trying to recapture points which had recently
been lost by the French.

On the 28th of February Douglas motored to Chantilly
to see General Joffre. The old man was evidently very
pleased that Douglas had come to him so soon after his
return and thanked him profusely for what he had done in
the way of relieving the French Tenth Army. Joffre was feel-
ing much more confident now. He told Douglas that he had
ample reserves and that the divisions that had suffered so
badly at Verdun had been withdrawn. He was sure that
the fresh troops which had taken their place would be
able to hold their own and he was all prepared to launch
a counter-attack as soon as the Germans showed signs of
exhaustion.

Douglas had always felt that the French Government
took too much to do with military matters in the field and
talked to Joffre on this subject. The latter agreed but said
that in the last week or so they had changed very much and
now gave him quite a free hand. At Joffre's suggestion
Douglas went to Paris and had a talk with the British
Ambassador, Lord Bertie, who seemed to be out of touch
with the military world. He told Douglas that there was
little chance of change in the French Government but that
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